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education of its citizens, the very word employed indi-
cates that the matter to be attended to is the development
in them of the character of citizenship. By one of those
strange contrarieties of which modem systems of govern-
ment and legislation afford so many examples, it, is ex-
actly this side of the educational problem to which the
legislature in its large lack of wisdom appears to give
no thought. What subjects pupils shall be taught, what
hours they shall attend, till what age they shall be kept
at school, such are the matters in relation to the young
that an Education Office is called to determine. These
are all questions that should be determined by individual
teachers, by parents, or perhaps small local divisions,
and they should of necessity vary widely from time
to time and from place to place. The one universal
need, the same everywhere, is the formation of character,
and that is supposed to be attained by what is called
Religious Education.

From the point of view of the nation the promotion of
a high moral tone among the scholars in every primary
school is the first object to be aimed at. If Religious
Education is the chosen means to this end it must be
something altogether different from mere instruction, and
it must not be left to chance, or divided among a lot of
conflicting sects, or confined to a definite set of hours, or
least of all abandoned altogether. The Labour Party
are in favour of having no religious education at all, such
is their misunderstanding of their own socialistic princi-
ples. If Socialism is to be a reality, it must be based on
the moral education of every member of the community,
for until all our hearts are changed, the socialistic ideal
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